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PREFACE 

The second book of the art series continues the 
study begun in the Advanced First Reader^ and presents 
copies of paintings as the subjects for the children's 
lessons. 

The artist, like the poet, perceives a delicate meaning 
in the humblest scenes which may surround liim. The 
child with his vivid imagination is susceptible to these 
impressions, and can soon learn to recognize truth and 
beauty as presented to him in pictures. 

Nature and life are filled witli lessons which the soul 
is slow to receive. The artist sees the message and 
puts it on canvas, thus revealing it to duller eyes and 
awakening a responsive love of beauty. 

Corot felt the mystical influence of the early dawn, 
when the soft lights creep through the pale mists. 
Israels, Geoffrey, and Meyer von Bremen love the child 
at work or at play, and recognize the beauty of its 
unfolding soul. Millet and Breton represent what is 
noblest and most pathetic in peasant life ; and so on — 
each artist has his own revelation. 



VI PREFACE 

The writer has endeavored to tell a story, which 
might lie back of the picture, in such a way as to 
call attention to significant details and help the child 
to see what the artist saw and be in sympathy with 
what he felt as the picture grew beneath his brush. 

The lessons have been written in simple language, 
introducing the new words gradually ; and the book 
can be used as supplementary to any second reader. 

The poems, "Spring" by Celia Thaxter and "A 

Story for a Child" by Bayard Taylor, are used by 

permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the authorized 

publishers. 

ELLEN M. CYR. 
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Girl with Cat 

After the painting by Paul Hoecker 
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CYR GRADED ART READERS 

Book Two 

THE LITTLE DUTCH GIRL 



Dufch 


H81'land sil'ver scrubs walZs 


flat 


ca nSls' wind'milZ meal 




me ow^ paw? 



I am a little Dutch girl. 

My home is in Holland. 

I do not dress as you do. 

You have no silver balls on your head. 

Mine were given me by my grandma. 

She wore them when she was a girl. 

My mother has some balls of gold. 

Do you see my new cap? 

It c6vers my hair. 

It keeps it neat and smooth. 

My mother is very neat. 
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She scrubs the house every day. 
She washes the outside walls, too. 
I have some nice wooden shoes. 
They do not wear out as yours do. 
I scrub them very often. 
I take them off when I go into the house. 
My father's horse has wooden shoes. 
They are not like mine. 
They are flat pieces of wood. 
The horse wears them in the wet meadows. 
Holland is a wet country. 
There are canals through the meadows. 
There are canals through many of the 
streets. 

Some of the children live in boats. 

These homes are called house boats. 

My father has a windmill. 

It grinds corn into meal. 

Look at my black cat. 

Is it not a fine one? 

Its eyes are yellow and very bright. 
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Its fur is soft and shiny. 

My cat loves me. 

It has come to meet me. 

I am going to carry it into the house. 

It knows it must be clean or stay outside. 
• It washes its fur every day. 

It comes to the door and says, " Meow." 

**Are you neat and clean?" I ask. 

It holds its paw up to let me see. 

I open the door and it runs into the 
house. 




Shoeing the Horse 

After the painting by Landseer 



THE BLACKSMITH 
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**What are you doing to old brown Betty, 
blacksmith?'' 

*' I am putting on her shoes.'' 

Brown Betty's shoes are made of iron. 

They are put on with nails. 

See Betty look at the blacksmith. 

She knows him and does not need to be tied. 

The blacksmith must fit the horseshoe. 

He takes it with his long pincers. 

He puts it into the fire. 

Then he takes a pair of bellows and blows a 
great blast. 

The fire burns brightly and the iron shoe 
glows with the heat. 
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The blacksmith then lays it upon his anvil. 

He hammers it and bends it to the right 
shape. 

How the sparks do fly! They look like a 
rain of fiery stars. 

See the basket of tools. I see a bar of iron 
and some tongs. 

The blacksmith's apron is made of leather. 

His arms are very strong. He must be careful. 

If he is not careful he may drive a nail into 
the horse's foot. 

This is a good blacksmith. See how he looks 
at his work. 

He loves animals. He has a bird in a cage. 

I think it may be a thrush. The thrush 
sings to the merry sound of the anvil. 

See the pretty little donkey tied to the anvil. 

I think he came with brown Betty, or he may 
be waiting for a shoe. 

I know that is a good dog. He looks as if 
he wished the blacksmith to be very careful. 




Engraved on wood by Henry Wolf 



Evening Prayer 

After the painting by Munier 

EVENING PRATEK 

Evening is falling to sleep in the west, 
Lulling the golden bright meadows to rest. 
Twinkle like diamonds the stars in the skies, 
Greeting the two little sleepy brown eyes. 

Now all the flowers have gone to repose. 
All the sweet perfume-cups gracefully close. 
Blossoms rocked lightly on evening's mild breeze, 
Drowsily, dreamily, swingeth the trees. 

Alfred Taylor. 
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THE FIRST STEP 

fear ea'ger tints whis'fle sim'ple bug'ied 
STiateh'Sg scrubfted hurr&A' whed'bar rote; 

This father has been off at work all day. . 

He left his home in the early morning, kissed 
his wife and baby, and said, '' Good-by, little 
man ; some day you shall walk out with father 
and help him/^ 

The baby looked after his father with wonder- 
ing eyes, and then busied himself with his 
simple toys. 

The mother worked all day about the house. 
She sang snatches of songs as she scrubbed and 
cooked and cared for her little son. 

The hours passed, and the shadows grew long 
under the apple trees. 

The glow of the sunlight faded, and crimson 
tints began to creep across the sky. 

Soon a whistle sounded upon the air, — 

11 
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The mother dropped her work. Baby dropped 
his toys. He knew his father's whistle and, 
forgetting all fear, took a step toward the door. 

His mother's heart leaped with joy and, tak- 
ing the little fellow in her arms, she rushed to 
the gate and threw it open. 

'' Our boy has taken a step I " she cried. 

'' Hurrah ! " shouted the father. He dropped 
his spade and, falling upon one knee, he held 
out his strong arms to catch his little son. 

The baby was eager to reach his dear father. 
He wished to be tossed in the air, to ride on his 
shoulder or in the wheelbarrow. 

He lifted his tiny foot in its wooden shoe, 
laughing and crowing, and ran into his father's 
arms. 

'' Papa ! papa ! " he cried. 

''You are my brave little son," the father 
said. 

He caught the boy in his strong arms and 
tossed him up on his shoulders. 
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He lifted him high above his head. The 
little fellow shouted and clapped his hands. 

** Now, my little man, you must walk," said 
the father. 

He put the boy down on the ground. 

The father held out his arms. The mother 
reached her arms out, too. 

The baby laughed and went from one to the 
other. 

How happy they all were ! '' The boy will 
soon be big enough to help me in the field,'' 
said his father. 

The mother looked at the tiny feet and hands 
and said, '' I shall keep you with me for some 
time yet, my little one.'' 



T^^^ 




Milking Time 

After the painting by Laug^. 
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MILKING TIME 

jug maid wea'ry c8t'tige 

stream quSs'tions breeze 

^ (ch) ^ 

*' Where are you coming from, my pretty 

maid?'' 
** I am coming from milking, sir/' she said. 

*' Where are your cows, my pretty maid?" 
*^ In the pasture beyond us, kind sir," she said. 

'*Who is your father, my pretty maid?" 
*'My father's a peasant, sir," she said. 

''Where is your mother, my pretty maid?" 
'' She is down in the pasture, sir," she said. 

''What are you carrying, my pretty maid?" 
"A jug of sweet milk, kind sir," she said. 

"How do you carry it, my pretty maid?" 
"Up here on my shoulder, sir," she said. 

15 
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'* Why did you put it there, my pretty maid? " 
'*'Tis the best way to carry it, sir,'' she said. 

'* Where are you taking it, my pretty maid?'' 
** To our neat little cottage, kind sir," she said. 

** What kind of shoes have you, my pretty 

maid?" 
*' My shoes are of wood, kind sir," she said. 

** What makes your apron fly, my pretty maid? " 
**A breeze of the morning, sir," she said. 

** What time of day is it, my pretty maid?" 
**The sun is just rising, sir," she said. 

**Who made that pathway, my pretty maid?" 
** Our busy feet made it, kind sir," she said. 

** Do the cows ever follow you, my pretty maid? " 
*'They cannot pass through the small gate," 
she said. 
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*'How do your cows go home, my pretty 

maid?'' 
"Through the gate on the hilltop, sir," she 

said. 

" Where do your cows drink, my pretty maid?" 
"In the stream just beyond them, kind sir," 
she said. 

"What makes your face so glad, my pretty 

maid?" 
"The flowers and the sunlight, kind sir," she 

said. 

"Are you not weary, my pretty maid?" 
"No, I'm strong, well, and happy, kind sir," 
she said. 

"What can I do for you, my pretty maid?" 
"Please ask no more questions, kind sir," 
she said. 
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Soap Bubbles 



After the painting by Elizabeth Gardner 
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BLOWING BUBBLES 

soap pi&z'za mlt'tSng blSn'kSt 

AnnStfe' FSn'chon Ro'ga bub'bkg 

Annette is playing with her little sisters. 

She has a bowl full of soap and water. 

She found two long pipes. 

'' Come, little sisters/' she said. 

'' We will blow some bubbles. 

'' We will go out on the piazza. 

** It will do no harm to spill water there.'' 

Annette has made a beautiful large bubble. 

The sun shines upon it, and it has many 
colors. 

Annette's bubble is large and round. 

She can toss it from her pipe. 

She can blow it up in the air. 

It will look like a fairy balloon. 

See the shadow bubble on the window. 

Fanchon wishes to take the soap bubble in 
her hand. 

19 
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Do not touch it, Fanclion. It will break if 
you do. 

Put on your mittens and you can hold it. 

Lay a blanket on the floor. 

The bubbles will rest on the blanket. You 
can blow them about. 

See Annette look at her little sister. 

Rose is blowing into the bowl. It is filled 
with little bubbles. 

Each bubble is filled with colors. 

See the sunshine on Panchon's face and on 
Rosa's hair. 

Annette has shoes on her feet. The little 
girls have no shoes. 

They have pretty hands and arms. 

We should like to play with you, little girls. 

We like to blow soap bubbles. 

One day Fanchon had a soap-bubble party. 

She had it out on the piazza. 

Six little girls came to the party, for it was 
Fanchon's sixth birthday. 
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Annette tied the pipes with brightx^olored 
ribbons, and each little girl wore a ribbon bow. 

A large rug was on the piazza floor. The 
little girls tossed their bubbles on the rug. 

They would break if they should fall on the 
floor. 

*'Who can blow the largest bubble?'' said 
Rosa. 

One little girl blew a very large bubble. It 
had beautiful rainbow colors on it. 

She tossed the bubble into the air. '' Oh, 
how beautiful ! '' cried the children. 

It floated for a moment, and then it was gone. 

While the little girls were blowing bubbles 
Annette set a table under the trees. 

She tied a colored balloon to each chair. 
Fanchon's cake was on the table. 

There were six colored candles burning on 
the cake, and six little dolls were standing 
upon it. 
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THE SAILOE'S RETURN 

Hans voy'ige GSr'mg^ny cook'Ing MIn'na 
roar 5'cean beodg shSlf 

Look at these happy faces! 
Why are they all so glad? 
Brother Hans has come home. 
He has been away on a sea voyage. 
This is his first visit home. 
His home is in Germany. 
How glad his mother is to see him! 
She smiles and smiles at her dear son. 
She has his hand in both hers. 
One sister is cooking some food for him. 
She has come to hear what Hans is saying. 
See the German stove. 
''Look at that food, big sister. I think it 
is burning." 

Hans has some things for the children. 

Minna has a shell at her ear. 

She thinks she can hear the roar of the ocean. 

23 
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She has some beads on her arm. 

I see where Hans hung his bag. His hat 
is on the floor. 

He threw it off as he ran to his mother. 

I see a ship on the shelf. Did your father 
make that ship, Hans? 

Perhaps he too went to sea. 

The two boys listen to all Hans says. 

See the flowers on the table. Perhaps they 
came from the garden. 

I think Minna may have picked them. 

I wish I might hear Hans tell of his voyage. 

Were you on a big ship, Hans? 

Yes, I was on a fine big ship. We sailed 
far across the ocean. We landed in a strange 
country. There were palm trees growing there. 

Beautiful shells lay upon the shining white 
sand. 

I filled my pockets with them. Minna has 
one of them in her hand. 
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I saw some birds wilh bright feathers. I 
wish I might have brought one of them to you, 
mother, dear. 

It was very hot in that country. I was glad 
when the captain left it. 

I like to sail across the ocean. Sometimes 
the waves are very high. 

The winds blow and we take down the sails. 
The ship tosses about and we cannot sleep. 

I am glad to be in Germany once more. 

Shall you go on another voyage, Hans? 

Oh, yes, I shall go when the ship sails. 

I love the sea and shall be a sailor as father 
was. 




Engraved on wood by Robert Varley 

An Humble Servant 

After the painting by Rosa Bonlieiir 
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A CLEVER DONKEY 

rSad'y n6ck sound tise'ful loodg 

mls'cMef rope heelg dSn'key 

Qir'cus cISv'gr 

This is the picture of a fine donkey. 

See what a good face he has. 

His eyes are very bright. 

His long ears are ready to hear every sound. 

His neck is strong. 

Donkeys are very useful. They draw heavy 
loads. 

They let little boys and girls ride on their 
backs. 

There was once a poor woman who owned 
a little donkey. 

Her donkey was full of mischief. 

He could unfasten gates, or take them down 
with his teeth. 

The farmers often found him in their tall 
grass. 

27 
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Sometimes he would go into a field of grain 
and feed. 

Poor little donkey! he thought it grew for 
him. 

The poor woman would tie him with a rope. 

He would untie the rope with his teeth. 

Then he would kick up his heels and look 
for something to eat. 

One day a circus came to town. 

One of the men heard of the funny donkey. 

**I should like to buy that donkey/' he 
said. 

*'I know he is a clever donkey. I could 
teach him some tricks." 

The poor woman was glad to sell the donkey. 

The donkey liked the circus. 

He was very clever and learned many tricks. 

The children rode on his back. They gave 
him apples and cake. 

He would make a bow to them and stand 
on his hind legs. 
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Sometimes a big man would get on the 
donkey's back. The little donkey did not like 
that. 

He would try to throw the man off. A man 
was too big for a little donkey to carry. 

He liked to carry little children. They patted 
him and called him a good donkey. 

Sometimes they would tie the donkey with a 
rope to see him untie the knot with his teeth. 

'' Isn't he clever? "the children would say. 

He had a pretty little wagon to draw. The 
children liked to ride in that. 

He would trot off proudly when they took 
the reins. I think he was the happiest donkey 
in the circus. 




Moses 

After the painting by Paul Delaroohe 



MOSES IN THE BULKUSHES 

Mir^g,m wick'gd king hiir'rfed ark 

He'brew iifirsg prin'96s5 Mo'sSs 

Years and years ago there once lived a beau- 
tiful baby boy. 

His mother loved him very much. 

No one ever saw this baby. His mother 
kept him hid away. 

The baby had a big sister. Her name was 
Miriam. 

She loved her baby brother and helped take 
care of him. 

Why did the mother hide her baby? 

She was a Hebrew. 

A wicked king wished to kill all the Hebrew 
baby boys. 

The baby grew very fast. His happy laugh 
rang out on the air. 

Some one would be sure to hear him. 

The poor mother did not know what to do. 

31 
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At last she made a big basket. She put a 
soft bed into the basket. 

She laid her beautiful baby on the bed. 

Then she carried the basket to the side of 
the river. 

She looked lovingly on the baby's face. 

She kissed it again and again, then she 
hurried away. 

She dared not stay by her baby. 

Miriam watched over the little one. 

The basket was covered with pitch so that 
the water could not enter it 

It lay among the flags like a tiny boat or 
ark. 

By and by the king's daughter came to the 
river to bathe. 

She and her maids were walking along by 
the riverside. 

All at once she saw the little ark among 
the flags. 

She sent one of her maids to bring it to her. 
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When she opened the basket she saw the 
beautiful baby. 

The little one opened his soft eyes and 
looked at the princess. He saw she was not 
his mother and he began to cry. 

The king's daughter was sorry for the baby. 
She knew it was one of the Hebrew children, 
and she wished to save it, 

**I will keep this child for my OAvn/' she 
said. 

Miriam came to the princess and asked if 
she would like a nurse for the baby. 

The princess said, '' Yes, go and find me a 
nurse." 

Miriam ran as fast as she could. Whom 
do you think she brought? The baby's own 
mother ! She took the baby back to his home. 

When he was a big boy he lived with the 
princess and he was like her own son. She 
named him Moses, and he became a wonder- 
ful man. 
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At the Gates op Dalby 

After the painting by Salnison 
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AT THE GATES OF DALBY 
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My name is Inga. Do you think that is a 
funny name ? 

I live in Sweden. I am five years old. 

We have come to this big gate to wait for 
my father and mother. They are at work on 
the farm. They work hard all day. 

My big sister takes care of us. Her name 
is Marit. She is a good sister. She keeps 
the house neat and cooks our food. Our 
baby loves her as well as he loves our mother. 
Is n't he a pretty baby ? His name is Olaf . 

Oscar is my brother. He goes to school, 
and so he has shoes. I have to wear shoes 
when I go to church. 

I do not like to wear shoes. They hurt my 
feet. 
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This is not my Sunday dress. Marit made 
this dress for me. It has a pocket in it. 

Do you like a pocket in a dress? I do. I 
like to put things into my pocket. Guess 
what is in it now. Cherries! 

I have a wooden doll at home. My father 
made it with his knife. He can make many 
things with his knife. He made Olaf a little 
basket from a cherry stone. 

Marit can open this gate if she wishes ; but 
we do not care to go on the other side. 

There are not many flowers over in that 
field, and there are big stones which trip 
baby and make him fall. 

There are not so many stones over here. 
The farmer has picked them up to make his 
stone wall. 

I took care of baby this morning. Marit 
told me that if I took care of him so that she 
could work, she would take us across the fields 
to meet our father and mother. 
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I played with him until he was tired, and 
then Marit put him into his wooden cradle, 
and I rocked him to sleep. 

He did not waken until Oscar came home 
from school. Marit took him up, washed us 
both, and combed our hair. She tied a big 
handkerchief over her own head and another 
over mine, and we started out for our walk. 

We found that the cherries on one of our 
trees were ripe. Oscar climbed the tree and 
picked some into his cap. I have some in my 
pocket. I wish I had as many as Oscar has. 

See baby ! His little hand is full of cherries. 
He is going to put one into Marit's mouth. 

Isn't he a cunning little boy! He thinks 
it is fun to sit on that big gate and eat 
cherries. 

When you come to Sweden we will pick 
cherries for you; but you must come when 
the cherries are ripe. 




Engraved on wood by Henry Wolf 

The Balloon 

After the painting by Julien Dnpr^ 
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THE BALLOON 
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I see six peasants in a field. They have 
been raking hay. 

The women and the little girl have rakes. 

See the haycocks they have made. 

What were the men doing? 

Perhaps they carried the hay away. 

What do they see in the sky? It is a 
balloon. See them look at it. 

I think the boy was the first to see the 
balloon. He was not at work. ^'Oh, look!" 
he cried. ''What can that be?" 

Perhaps the peasants could not tell him. 
They may never have seen a balloon. 

This is a large one. There may be some 
one in it. 

Look at the peasants' dress. It is not like 
ours. 
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These peasants live in France. 

This is a beautiful hayfield. 

How soft the hay looks! I should like to 
play in it. How sweet it must smell! 

See the little brook winding through the 
fields. I see tall poplar trees and the hills 
beyond. 

The haymakers should go on with their 
work. There are clouds in the sky and it 
may rain. 

The grandfather and grandmother seem as 
interested in the balloon as the children are. 

I wonder if there is any one in the balloon 
looking down upon them. 

How strange the world must look from a 
balloon! 

I think I should like to go up in one. 

We would rise like a lark from the meadow, 
up, up, up ! 

The houses and trees would seem to be 
falling. 
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The men and women would become very 
small as we rose higher and higher. 

By and by we could see other villages. The 
houses would look like toys and the rivers like 
gleams of silver. 

We would rise up through the clouds and 
look down upon them. 

I should not wish to stay up there a very 
long time. We would let some of the gas out 
of the balloon, and begin to sink to the earth 
again. 

The earth would seem to be coming toward 
us. I hope we would not come down in a river 
or a big tree. 

I could climb down if we were in a tree, but 
the river might carry me away. 




The Charmer 

After the painting by Delobbe 
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THE CHARMER 

vil'lage A^neel'ing soar'mg flut'ter^d flute 
foun'taln fSsh'ioii sSt'Is fied rus'fled breez'Ss 
Ma'riS Fran'9is chSt'tered 

It was a warm morning in summer, and 
Marie brought her baby brother out of doors. 
His mother had gone to the village, and Marie 
had the care of him. 

The green trees rustled to the breezes above 
the baby's head. He liked to hear them, and 
tried to catch the shadows of their leaves upon 
the ground. 

He listened to the sweet song of the little 
birds. They hopped about in the branches and 
turned their heads from side to side to look at 
the pretty boy. 

Marie lifted him up and he shouted at them 
to come to him. He held out his little fat 
hands, but they fluttered back and hid among 
the leaves. 
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A little rabbit hopped down the grassy bank. 
Baby gave a cry of joy and called to him, but 
the rabbit hopped quickly away. 

A cloud of yellow butterflies went sailing by. 
Marie let baby run after them with his little 
bare feet, but their wings soon took them far 
above his curly head. 

He ran back to Marie, tired and dusty, and 
she took him in her arms and sat with him 
beside the drinking fountain. 

The water looked so fresh and clear that 
Marie slipped off the baby's clothes and let 
him bathe in the water. 

Marie lifted him out and wrapped her apron 
about him. She sat down on the edge of the 
fountain and took her little brother in her lap. 

By and by sweet music sounded on the hill- 
side. Baby listened. What was that ? Was it 
a biitl flying straight to him instead of soaring 
above his head ? Nearer and neai-er came the 
sound and soon he saw his dear brother Francis. 
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" Come ! come to baby ! " cried the little one, 
and Francis came. 

He was playing on a rude little flute which 
his father had made for him. 

See Francis kneeling down in front of the 
baby and playing a tune. Now baby is happy. 
His pretty bare arms are reaching out and his 
fat legs are kicking with delight. 

Francis will let him put it to his own lips by 
and by. He will blow it, but he cannot make 
any music. 

Baby is satisfied at last and thinks that 
Francis is better than the birds in the trees, 
the yellow butterflies, or the pretty brown 
rabbit that hopped away upon the hillside. 



FRIENDS 
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North Wind came whistling through the wood 
Where the tender sweet things grew — 

The tall, fair ferns and the maiden-hair, 
And the gentle gentians blue. 

*'It's very cold — are we growing old?'' 
They sighed, ^^What shall we do?'' 

The sigh went up to the loving leaves, — 

"We must help," they whispered low. 
"They are frightened and weak, oh, brave 
old trees! 
But we love you well, you know." 
And the trees said, "We are strong — make 
haste! 
Down to the darlings go." 
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So the leaves went floating, floating down, 

All yellow and brown and red. 
And the frail little trembling thankful things 

Lay still and were comforted. 
And the blue sky smiled through the bare 
old trees 

Down on their safe warm bed. 

L. G. Warner. 



THE END OF LABOR 

la'bgr grain glOw throne 

reap'Sr pSp'pieg Kn'gSi^ 

I can't go home yet, Jeanne. We are coming 
when the bag is full. 

We must carry home this nice grass for our 
good little donkey. 

What did you say? Have I the water jug? 
Yes, I have it right here in my hand. 

What is that ? You wish me to work beside 
you to-morrow ? Yes, indeed, I should be glad 
to work with you. 

You must teach me the reaper's song you 
were singing to-day. I love to sing as I cut 
the grain. 

Good night ! good night ! We will see you 
in the morning. 

Mother, just look at my arm. See how 
strong it is. It is nearly as large as your own. 
I shall try to cut as much grain as you do. 
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I have been working all day, but I am not 
tired. I could toss off my bonnet and dance 
on the green. 

Mother, dear, just look at the moon ! It is 
like a golden sickle in the sky. 

It is beautiful, mother. I love this soft 
light which lingers over the fields after the 
sun goes down. 

It makes everything seem more wonderful 
even than the bright sunlight. 

I have seen the last rays of the sun shine 
on the windows of our little hut until they 
seemed on fire. 

The poppies along our pathway grow brighter 
in the glow. I drink in the beauty, and it 
makes my heart glad. 

I am glad we all stop work when the sun 
goes down, for, as we go home, we can watch 
the changing light come creeping over the 
fields, and then softly fade away. 

The darkness shuts it all out like a curtain. 
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I must help Marie fill the bag, and then we 
shall go to our little home in the village. 

It is a very little home, but it is full of 
happiness. 

We have the big out-of-doors where we live 
the greater part of the time. 

The broad fields stretch out like a sea about 
us. The great blue sky, with its sun by day 
and moon and stars by night, hangs over our 
heads. 

We have strong bodies and light hearts, and 
are happier than the king on his throne. 



THE LION FAMILY 

beast thSm cSc'tiis s%At'Sst snakes 
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We are two fierce lions, and we live in Africa. 
Our home is in a jungle. 

Do you know what a jungle is? It is a 
tangle of bushes, trees, flowers, and vines, all 
growing together. Great cactus trees covered 
with sharp thorns grow in jungles. 

You would soon be lost if you should try to 
walk through a jungle. It makes a good home 
for the wild animals. We can be safe there. 

Tigers and leopards and many other wild 
creatures live in the jungle. 

Their coats are striped and spotted like the 
patches of sunshine through the leaves. When 
a hunter comes into the jungle these animals 
can lie very still and not be noticed. 

Monkeys live up in the trees, and great 
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snakes glide through the thick grass and along 
the branches. 

Our den is among some rocks. We have 
hidden it very carefully. Do you know why 
we have been so careful? 

We have three beautiful baby lions. They 
are about five weeks old. We brought them 
out to-day to lie awhile in the sunshine. 
Mother Lion is afraid some harm may come_to 
them. She listens and starts at every sound. 

She need not fear. I can take care of her 
and the babies. I keep my ears turned for- 
ward, and can catch the slightest sound. I am 
ready to spring. 

I am the king of beasts. What animal would 
dare harm my little ones ? 

They all keep very close to their mother's side. 

Two of thejn are fast asleep, but the third one 
is awake and holds up his head. He is going 
to be a fierce little lion, I know. When he is 
bigger I shall take him hunting with me. 
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He will learn to creep silently througK the 
jungle and hunt for his food. Do you know 
what we should do if a hunter or tiger should 
appear ? 

Mother Lion would carry her little ones to the 
den in her mouth, as a cat carries her kittens. 

I would roar and stand on guard, with my 
hair and mane standing out to make me look 
very large and fierce. 

No man or animal would dare attack me. 
When Mother Lion had placed her babies in a 
safe place she would creep out and stand by 
my side. 

If any animal dared come near, we would 
spring upon him and tear him in .pieces. 

We fear nothing when we fight for our little 
ones. 




The Return op the Fishing Boats 

After the painting by Mesdag 
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A fleet of fishing boats is coming into the 
harbor. There are three of them close by and 
others in the distance. 

They are gliding over the water as if their 
sails were wings. The waves break in white 
foam^ about them. 

The sails look dark against the sky. The 
sunlight is behind them. It shines through 
the clouds, for the whole sky is overcast. 

The wind blows the white clouds about as 
if it were a wolf scattering a flock of sheep. 

The sea gulls are flying toward the shore. 
They know that a storm is coming and are 
seeking shelter. Sometimes they fly to a light- 
house and beat against the glass with their 
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wings. Poor birds! they often fall fluttering 
and wounded to the ground. 

These boats have been out after fish. They 
came from a fishing village on the coast. 

The fishermen bade their wives and children 
good-by and went down to the wharf. 

They went on board their boats and hoisted 
their sails. 

The wind filled the sails, and the boats went 
bounding over the waves and soon left the 
shores far behind them. The waves foamed 
and rippled as the boats sped through the 
water, leaving a shining track behind them. 

Out into the open sea they sail, until they 
come to some place where they think the fish 
are likely to be found. 

When they find good fishing they lower their 
sails and cast their anchors. Then they throw 
out their lines. 

The fleet often stays out for several days if 
the fishing is good. 
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When the sun goes down the whole sea is 
beautiful. Jhe sky is crimson and gold and the 
colors in the water beneath it are wonderful. 

Then the light fades out and changes from 
purple to gray. 

The fishermen hang lights upon their boats, 
and sit about singing and telling stories of 
their voyages. 

A fishing fleet anchored for the night is like 
a little village. There are lights gleaming on 
all sides, and voices can be heard when the 
water is calm. 

Many a night is bright with the moonlight. 
A pathway of light shines across the sea, and 
the waves break in showers of gold. 

Sometimes a white fog creeps over the fleet 
and they must stay where they are anchored 
until it lifts. 

They would not dare sail into the mist, and 
they blow great horns so that other boats will 
know where they are and not run them down. 
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The fishermen love their life on the sea. 
Their boats seem like things of life; and so 
does the restless sea. It is always changing 
its motion and color. 

The fishermen are glad to return to their 
homes after their trip. 

Those who are left on shore watch for their 
return, and know the boats when they are far 
away. 

The boys cry out that the fishing fleet is 
coming, and the wives and children of the 
fishermen run down to the shore to greet 
them. 

They like to see the boats set sail and ride 
out to sea, but the home-coming is best 



SWEET AND LOW 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty 
one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 
Father will come to thee soon; 

Rest, rest, on mother's breast. 
Father will come to thee soon; 

Father will come to his babe in the nest. 

Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty 

one, sleep. Alfred Tennyson. 
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THE LIONS GO HUNTING 

strSfehed scSnt suiif/* gscape' 

frSl'ic least loose crouched 

dis'tgn9e bris'illng whisk' erg moun'tain 

What are you doing here, you big lions? 
Is not your home in the forest? 

No, we have a den among the rocks upon 
this mountain. 

In our den are three baby lions. You should 
see them. They are the finest little lions on 
the mountain. They play hide and seek 
among the rocks, and tumble over each other 
in their frolics. 

They like meat to eat, and we are out hunt- 
ing for their breakfast. The mountain breezes 
bring us our news. We came out of our den, 
stretched, and then raised our heads to snuff 
the air. 

Mother Lion started forward. " There are 
deer in the valley!" she said. 
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She was right. I knew the scent in the air, 
which was blowing from the valley. We told 
our three cubs to stay near the den while we 
went hunting. 

We glided swiftly down the mountain side 
until we came in sight of the valley. There 
were some small deer feeding on the grass 
and moss. We crouched close to the ground. 
They will think we are rocks if they see us at 
this distance. 

The wind is blowing away from them or 
they would learn that we are near and go 
bounding away on their slender legs. 

They do not know that two hungry lions are 
watching them and are creeping slowly upon 
them. 

We are almost near enough to spring. 
Mother Lion has raised her head. 

Her whiskers are bristling and her ears are 
catching every sound. 

Her eyes are watching every motion. 
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She is creeping still nearer, and drags her 
strong hind legs slowly along. The least sound 
would frighten the deer and she knows it, and 
moves as carefully and as quietly as if her 
paws were covered with velvet. 

One of these stones may be loose and go 
rolling down the mountain side. 

The deer run so fast that they may escape 
even now. 

Can you carry a deer all the way to your 
den, old lion? A deer is heavy and your 
pathway is rough. 

Oh, yes; we are very strong. I can carry 
a deer as a cat carries a mouse. See my 
strong neck and shoulders. 

Mother Lion is not quite as large as I am 
and has no mane. I have a fine large mane. 
You should see it when I stand up and shake 
it out. 

You should hear me roar. I am the king 
of beasts. 
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WHY THE OXEN PLOWED 

yoke plow reap strgngth 

h&T^TOW har'vgst plumeg 

The great field lay all brown and bare 
beneath the gray sky. The ground was so 
hard that no seed could have found a place 
to push down a little root. 

The farmer lived in his house on the side 
of the hill. He looked across the field lying 
idle and smiled to himself. ''It is all mine/' 
he said, **and it must bring me my food and 
clothing.'' 

The next morning the farmer took his oxen 
and plows, and he and his men went out to the 
field. The ground was so hard that it took 
six oxen to draw the first plow. 

See how strong the first pair of oxen are. 
They pull with all their might, as though they 
were proud of their strength and glad to be of 
some use in the world. 
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One of the men is shouting and urging the 
oxen on with a long stick. The second yoke 
of oxen are not so willing. 

One shakes his horns and looks as though 
he would like to break his chain. He does not 
wish to work, but would like to go back to the 
pasture and lie down on the grass. 

The farmer bears hard upon the handles of 
his plow. He must make the furrows deep 
and straight. Behind him come four more 
oxen and another plow. 

They must plow across the field and back 
again, until they have turned over all the soil. 

Then the harrow must be brought to make 
the earth soft and fine. When the field is 
ready the farmer will come with his bag of 
seed and scatter it over the ground. 

The seeds will drop into the soil and find a 
resting place. 

The warm sunlight and soft rains will make 
the little plants grow. Tiny roots will reach 
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down into the earth, and fresh green leaves 
will reach up toward the sun. 

Stronger and stronger the root will become, 
and find food in the brown, bare field. The 
little plants will grow tall and send up plumes 
of green flowers. 

When the farmer looks from his window he 
will see a field of nodding grain changing from 
green to gold. 

It will ripple beneath the autumn wind like 
the surface of a lake. 

Then the farmer will come with his sickle 
and cut it down. He will reap the harvest 
and thresh out the golden grain. 



SPRING 

al'dgr rip'pk scar'lgt gath'er 

pow'dSr y dan'de li on cSl'um bine 

The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls; 
The willow buds in silver, 

For little boys and girls. 

The little birds fly over, 

And oh, how sweet they sing! 

To tell the happy children 
That once again 'tis spring. 

The gay green grass comes creeping 
So soft beneath their feet; 

The frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 

And buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet columbine, 
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And in the sunny meadows 
The dandelions shine. 

And just as many daisies 
As their soft hands can hold, 

The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 

Here blooms the warm clover; 

There peeps the violet blue; 
Oh, happy little children, 

God made them all for you. 

Celia Thaxter. 
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THE FISHERMAN'S CHILDREN 
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These are the children of a fisherman. Their 
home is by the sea. 

They love the ocean. It is like a great play- 
fellow. 

Sometimes it chases them along the beach 
with its waves. They run and shont with 
delight, and the waves tumble back, rippling 
as with laughter. 

Each day it tosses them some new treasure 
from its storehouse of sea mosses and shells. 

The color of the ocean is constantly chang- 
ing. Now the water is dark and gray, then 
blue and sparkling. 

The white foam tosses on the crests of the 
waves. When the moon throws her light across 
the water it is like a fairy scene. 
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To-day the children are sailing a little boat. 
The boy has made it with his father's knife, 
and the children wish to see if it will sail. 

Even the baby is interested in this boat, and 
his kind brother carries him upon his back 
into the water. One little girl clings to her 
brother's coat. 

She is afraid that some strong wave may 
upset her. She carries a stick. 

Perhaps her brother wishes her to bring it 
so that he may reach the boat if it should go 
beyond his depth. 

Her sister is brave. She stands close to 
the surf, holding a big shell in her arms. 
Her eyes are fixed upon the tiny boat. 

We look across the water. No other sail is 
in sight. There is only this little boat floating 
here upon the ocean. 

What a grand playfellow the ocean is ! See 
how sturdy the children are. The fresh salt 
breezes make them well and strong. 
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Some day this boy may sail away in a big 
ship. Then he will wave his hand to his 
sisters on the shore. 

They will watch him sail away, until the 
ship is out of sight. 

Riding over the waves, far from the home of 
his childhood, he will see strange sights and 
foreign lands. 

You must be kind to him, old ocean ; remem- 
ber that he is your little playfellow. 



Boats sail on the rivers, 

And ships sail on the seas; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these.'' 




The Little Brother 

After the painting by Meyer von Bremen 
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THE LITTLE BROTHER 
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Hilda and I wanted a little brother for a 
long time. Our playmates had baby brothers 
and sisters, but we had none. 

I had Hilda and Hilda had me; but we 
wanted a baby brother for us both. 

Last Christmas morning our father came 
into our little room. ''Wake up, Hilda and 
Hansel ! '' he said. '* I have something to 
show you." We went with him, and there in 
a cradle lay a tiny baby. 

We danced for joy, and father said w^e must 
be quiet or we would frighten our baby brother. 
'* Oh ! oh ! " we cried ; '' it is really a baby 
brother for us to keep." 

Father told us to kiss the baby very softly 
and run back to our room. 
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That was the best Christmas present we 
ever had. We found some presents in our 
wooden shoes, and when we were dressed we 
carried them all to the baby, and laid them at 
the foot of his cradle. 

He was too small to care for them then, but 
babies grow very fast. 

We named him Carl. Carl grew a little 
each day, and now he is nearly a year old. 
He can creep about and say mamma, papa, 
Hilda, and Hansel. 

He loves us all. When we come home from 
school we run in to see him. We go very 
softly so that we may not waken him if he 
should be asleep. 

When he is awake he watches for us, and 
laughs and shouts for joy when he sees us 
coming. He claps his little hands, and nearly 
jumps out of his chair. 

Do you see Hilda's doll? That is the one 
she had Christmas, and baby likes it very 
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much. He goes to sleep with it in his 
hand. 

Hilda does not care. She lets him take it 
whenever he wishes. I have a wooden horse 
which he sometimes takes to bed. 

We found him asleep to-day in his wicker 
cradle. Out in our yard is a pump where we 
like to wash ourselves when we come home 
from school. 

I pump for Hilda, and Hilda pumps for me. 
The water comes out in a fresh, cool stream and 
makes us feel good. I roll up my sleeves arid 
let the water run over my bare arms. 

After this nice shower bath we creep softly 
into the house to look at the baby. Mother 
keeps his cradle in the kitchen in the corner. 

She has a piece of lace curtain, which she 
draws over his face when there are any flies. 

How sweetly he is sleeping ! I wonder 
what he is dreaming about. We think he is 
the dearest baby in the whole world. 




The Mo&sriKG Gbeetisg 

After the painting by Swinstcad 
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THE MORNING GREETING 
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Good morning, my pretty calf! Here is a 
handful of fresh grass for you. 

Does it taste good? It is wet with the 
morning dew. 

I know you have all the grass you want, 
little calf, but this grew in the dooryard, and 
you will like it because I give it to you. 

Now are you not glad that father gave you 
to me? You are my very own, and I shall 
always take care of you. 

Run back to the yard, geese. I have said 
good morning to you, and I gave you some 
grain when I first came out. 

You must not follow me. I have no corn 
in my basket. You always think I have corn 
when I carry this basket. I will tell you what 
IS m it 
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I have only a little pat of butter which I am 
going to carry to my grandmother. I made it 
all by myself. 

Yes, little calf, your mother gave the cream 
for it. I am like Red Riding Hood, only my 
cap is not red ; and you are no wolf, are you, 
my pretty calf? 

I shall carry home some milk in this pitcher. 

I am so glad that spring is coining. I can 
see a few leaves on the trees behind our house, 
although the vine that climbs over the wall is 
still bare. 

I saw two robins this morning. I think 
they were looking for a place to build a nest. 

They were flying about and singing, '^ Cheer 
up ! cheer up ! '' 

I laughed and said: *'You need not tell 
me to cheer up. I am just as happy as 
you are.'' 

I have everything to make me happy. That 

» 

cottage with the thatched roof is my home, and 
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I have the dearest father and mother in the 
world. 

I am glad that I am growing old enough to 
help them, they have so much work to do. 
I am well and strong, and can find many 
things to do. 

I have some new shoes which I earned by 
selling eggs. I do not need to wear them now 
that spring has come. 

My feet like to step on the short grass and 
the soft earth. 

I save my shoes to wear to church and to 
the fair. 

It makes me happy every time I think about 
this beautiful world, and the dear friends and 
pets I have, to love and care for. 



HOME, SWEET HOME 

hum'ble Sxlle pSl'a egg hSl'16t^ splgn'dgr 

'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there 's no place like home ! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us 

there. 
Which seek through the world is ne'er met 
with elsewhere. 

Home, home, sweet home ! 
There's no place like home! 

I gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild. 
And feel that my mother now thinks of her 

child ; 
As she looks on that moon from our own 

cottage door. 
Thro' the woodbine whose fragrance shall cheer 
me no more. 

Home, home, sweet home! 
There's no place like home I 
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An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain I 
Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again! 
The birds singing gayly that came at my call ; 
Oh, give me sweet peace of mind, dearer than 
all! 

Home, home, sweet home ! 

There 's no place like home ! 

John Howard Payne. 




The Willows near Arras 

After the painting by Corot 
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THE WILLOWS NEAR ARRAS 

tas'sels tow'er tasks Ar'ras 

dSl'Icate gnsxled spar'kle fa'vgrlte 

biirst'iiig trSoi'tireg 

The sunlight came bursting through the 
clouds one April morning. The wind had 
been blowing them so fast over the sky that 
the sun had not been seen for some days. 

It shone down upon the village of Arras in 
France. 

The spring flowers unfolded their petals to 
let it reach down into their golden hearts, 
where they kept their seed treasures. 

It shone into the home of a peasant woman. 

'^Oh, see the glad sunshine!" she cried. 
"We must rise and enjoy it. It is all the 
more welcome after our spring rains.'' 

She sprang from her bed and went merrily 
about her work. The sun had wakened her 
so early that her tasks were soon finished. 
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Her little boy was at play in the dooryard. 

'' Come, little man! '' she said. '' Mother will 
take you for a walk." 

The little fellow ran to her. He did not 
often go for a morning walk, but the spirit of 
the springtime was in his mother's heart, and 
she hastened out into the fields with the birds 
and blossoms. 

They walked past the church, down the 
village street, until they came to a bridge. It 
crossed a stream, which flowed gently along 
just outside the village. 

The boy looked down into the water, which 
sparkled in the sunlight. He threw leaves into 
the stream and saw them float like little boats. 

All along the banks were bushes, grass, and 
flowers. The birds flew about making their 
nests and singing glad songs. 

'' Oh, mother ! '' cried the boy ; '' let us 
cross the bridge. It is beautiful on the other 
side.'' 
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So they went across the bridge, and wandered 
along the bank gathering flowers. 

The air was fragrant and blew upon their 
faces. They were very happy. 

By and by they reached some willow trees. 
Their trunks were gnarled and dark ; but they 
were crowned with bunches of delicate twigs 
and tiny green leaves. 

" I like the willow trees/' said the boy. 

'' They are the children's favorite trees," said 
his mother. 

*' In early spring they are covered with 
silvery pussy willows. These grow to catkins 
and then the willow tree is hung with yellow 
tassels. 

'^Afterwards the tiny green leaves appear, 
and when the breezes stir the branches the 
trees look as if they were covered with a 
soft green mist. 

'* Willows need a great deal of water and so 
we find them growing near the streams." 
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" Oh, mother ! I can see the tower of our 
church. It is all covered with sunshine ! " 

'' Yes, I see it. Look again, dear." 

** Oh, there is our own little home ! I 
remember now. I can see these willows from 
our house; but they do not look as they do 
when we are close to them." 

''We will rest a little while beneath the 
trees, and then we must go back to our 
home." 



There are bridges on the rivers. 

As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven. 

And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 

Is prettier far than these. 

Christina Rossetti. 



MY SHIP AND I 

ti'dj^ v6s's61 hglm se'crgt prow mtSnd' 
jSriy Explore' is'lg^nd riish'gg reedg 

Oh, it 's I that am the captain of a tidy little ship, 

Of a ship that goes arsailing on the pond ; 
And my ship it keeps a-tuming all around and 

all about ; 
But when I 'm a little older, I shall find the 
secret out 
How to send my vessel sailing on beyond. 

For I mean to grow as little as the dolly at the 
helm, 
And the dolly I intend to come alive ; 
And with him beside to help me, it's a-sailing 

I shall go. 
It's a-sailing on the water, when the jolly 
breezes blow, 
And the vessel goes a divie-divie-dive. 

Egbert Louis Stevenson. 
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End op the Journey 

After the painting by D'Entraignes 
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END OF THE JOURNEY 

colt ciidg hal'tgr la'zlly chew'ing 

joiir'ney fi'iigjlly har^Sssed cr5p'ping 

Jean Pawl 

The old white horse was out in the field 
lazily cropping the grass. 

All at once he raised his head. Some one 
was calling his name. He walked to the fence 
and put his head over the top rail. He knew 
who were coming ; there they were, — his mis- 
tress, Paul, and little Jean. 

They soon reached the field and were patting 
the old horse, calling him a good fellow. His 
mistress put a halter on him, and led him to 
the barn. 

She harnessed him to a wagon. In the back 
of the wagon she put a box of butter and a 
basket of eggs. 

Then Paul and his mother climbed into the 
seat and drove away. 
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Paul was a big boy. He could drive and 
hold the horse for his mother. 

The fields were bright with gay flowers, the 
white lambs were feeding in the pastures, 
and the cows were lazily chewing their cuds 
beneath the trees. 

Once they passed a field where there were 
some horses and three little colts. The white 
horse called to them, and the other horses 
answered and galloped along beside the fence. 

Finally they reached the town, and Paul's 
mother drove to a store, where she sold her 
butter and eggs. Paul thought this town a 
wonderful place. 

The houses were fine and tall and near to- 
gether. He could look from each window of 
his own little home and see nothing for miles 
but fields and woods. 

In the winter time, when the leaves were 
fallen from the trees, he could see across the 
river to the opposite bank. 
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There was a fine large farmhouse with 
barns and storehouses. Back of it were hills, 
and Paul often wondered what lay beyond 
them. 

His mother once told him that the river ran 
to the sea, and he used to make little boats and 
put them into the water, whispering to them 
that they were going far away, where he should 
go when he became a man. 

To-day they had crossed the river, driven 
over the bridge, and this town lay beyond 
one of the hills. 

Paul drove the white horse all the way home. 
When they came in sight of the house, little 
Jean ran down the road to meet them, making 
the dust fly with his bare feet. 

The mother took the horse from the wagon 
and put his halter on. '' You are tired and 
thirsty, good old horse,'' she said. '' You shall 
have a drink, and then I will take you back to 
your pasture." 
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'' 1 want a ride ! " shouted little Jean. 

**You shall ride to water/' said his mother. 
She lifted Paul upon the horse's back, and 
placed Jean in front of him. 

She then slipped off her own shoes and 
stockings, tied back her dress, and they all 
went down to the river. 

Little Jean thought it great fun and laughed 
as he reached his pretty hands to his mother, 
who smiled at his happy face. 

The day's journey was over and they were all 
glad to be at home again. 



TRUTH 

truth ASn'Sst endure' sm'gk Qer'tain 

stead'f ast prS vatl' van'ish es 

f alse'hood d6 file' 

Boy, at all times tell the truth, 
Let no lie defile thy mouth; 
If thou'rt wrong, be still the same — 
Speak the truth and bear the blame. 

Truth is honest, truth is sure; 
Truth is strong, and must endure; 
Falsehood lasts a single day, 
Then it vanishes away. 

Boy, at all times tell the truth. 
Let no lie defile thy mouth; 
Truth is steadfast, sure and fast — 
Certain to prevail at last. 

Selected. 
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THE RETURN TO THE BARNYARD 
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The sun is setting in the western sky and 
shedding its golden light upon the clouds. 
The last rays fall upon the white wool of the 
sheep and the glossy sides of the cows. Their 
shadows lie long across the roadway. 

All day long they have been cropping the 
tender grass in the pasture. When they were 
tired they lay under the trees to rest. 

When they were thirsty they drank from the 
running stream, wading into it and enjoying 
the cool water as it splashed against their 
legs. 

They left the barnyard in the early morning. 
The farmer's boy and the shepherd dog drove 
them along the road to their pasture, let down 
the bars, and they were soon cropping the 
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grass and field flowers sweet with the morning 
dew. 

When the sun began to sink into the west 
the cows and sheep wished to return to the 
barnyard. Some one let down the bars and 
they started on their way. 

The farmer's boy tells the shepherd dog to 
drive them home and not let them wander 
away. He dashes among them and hastens 
their lagging steps. 

The cows like to linger along the road, and 
stray aside to nibble the tempting clumps of 
grass and flowers. Some cows have waded 
into the stream and are drinking. 

The dog does not wish his cows to stop. 
He runs and barks at them with all his might. 
One of the cows does not like this. 

She shakes her horns at the dog as if to say, 
*'Do not bark too loud, old fellow. I am 
bigger and stronger than you are, and could 
toss you on my horns, if I wished.'' 
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How gentle the pretty sheep look! Their 
wool is soft and white. Their slender legs 
are strong and they can run very fast. 

They do not care to wade into the brook, 
but keep together and follow their leader. 
One sheep is turning around. The sheep 
behind has called him. 

Perhaps she thinks he is going to stray 
away. 

Some day the farmer will shear the wool off 
the sheep, and it will be spun. into yam and 
then woven into cloth. 

The farmer's child can drink the white milk 
which his father's cows give, and wear clothes 
made from the wool from his father's sheep. 

What is that coming from beneath the shade 
of those beautiful great trees ? 

It is a little donkey. He, too, has been out 
to pasture, and is returning to the barnyard. 
He does not care for the cows and sheep, but 
stays alone, and comes home by himself. 
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FOG BOUND 

sink trips reef riib'bSr hawM do'ry 
ySn'dSr schdon'gr sSv'eral SntWly 

What are you doing, old fisherman? Why 
are you out at sea in a rowboat? 

I belong in the schooner which you see over 
yonder. We have come out to catch some fish. 

We set sail many days ago, and are far from 
the little fishing town where we live. We may 
not reach home for several weeks. 

This morning we anchored on a big reef. 
The captain sent us out in our dories to catch 
fish. 

I rowed for some time and then threw my 
anchor over and let down my lines. 

By and by I felt something pulling at my 
line. I drew it in and saw a large white fish 
coming through the water. 

I pulled it into the boat and then threw 
the line in again. This time I caught a still 
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bigger fish. You can see them both here in 
my boat. 

The waves were tossing my little boat and 
sometimes they dashed over the side, but I did 
not care. I love the salt wind and the dash- 
ing waves. 

I have an oilskin coat which sheds the water 
like the feathers on a duck's back. The salt 
spray or the rain runs oflF my hat. I have 
high rubber boots, so you see I can keep dry 
in rough weather. 

I was sitting in my boat fishing and think- 
ing of my children at home. My boy is ten 
years old, and soon he can go with me on these 
trips. 

He and his sisters will watch for my boat, 
and will know which one it is when we first 
come in sight. 

They will run to tell their mother, and we 
shall find them all waiting on the shore when 
we land. 
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All at once I heard a long whistle from 
the schooner. I looked about to see what it 
meant. 

There on the horizon was a thick gray mist. 
A fog was creeping over the water. 

I knew what that meant. In a short time 
a little dory, like this one, would be entirely 
lost. 

If I tried to row in the fog, I might go far 
away from the schooner and be lost in the fog, 
or dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

Some large boat might sail upon us and 
make us sink. 

I pulled up the lines and drew in the anchor, 
then took my oars and began to row to the 
schooner. There is still time for me to reach 
it before the fog overtakes me. 

I can pull a strong oar, but I wish Jack was 
with me. We sometimes go together in this 
dory. We could go fast if he were here to 
help me row. 
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THE LONE WOLF 

howl trSad cat'tk r8s'cu6 ras'cal twig 

gun prey iierqe vSVley dgath trazl 

ven'ttire an'i mal lin'gered Qrac'klmg 

It was a winter's night. The whole country 
was covered with snowdrifts. The sky hung 
heavy and dark over the valley, although here 
and there a star sent its rays into the frosty 
night. 

On the mountain outside the village lived a 
gray wolf. His den was a cave in the forest. 
There he slept the greater part of the day. 

When the sun had dropped like a golden 
ball behind the western sky, and darkness 
crept over the land, the gray wolf started on 
his hunting trip. 

Silently and swiftly his feet carried him 
through the dark woods. Now and then he 
stopped to listen to the crackling of a twig or 
a rustling in the bushes. 
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He raised his head to snuff the air and scent 
some wild animal. The woodland breezes told 
him many secrets, and he was wise enough to 
imderstand their meaning. 

The hoot of an owl or cry of a night bird 
might bring a message for him. His ear could 
catch the slightest sound and his eyes saw into 
the deepest shadows. 

What sound is that? The gray wolf heard 
something coming through the woods. A twig 
snapped beneath a heavy step. 

A hunter carrying a gun passed through the 
woods. The wolf crouched silently among the 
bushes, and the hunter passed by. 

His eyes could not see into the deep 
shadows, and his heavy tread told the forest 
people of his coming. 

A long howl rang through the forest. It 
was the hunting call of the leading wolf of his 
pack. He had found some large animal and 
wanted the other wolves to join the hunt. 
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They heard the voice of their leader, and 
galloped to him. There was little chance for 
any sheep or cow which had strayed away 
when these fierce creatures were on the trail. 

The hunter had not left the forest. He 
heard the call of the leader of the wolves, and 
went to the rescue. " I can surely shoot one 
of those rascals," he said to himself; but the 
wind told the wolves of his coming. 

They knew too well that pain and death 
came from the white smoke of his gun, and 
they quickly found hiding places until the 
hunter had left the wood. 

The gray wolf crept once more from his 
hiding place. He was hungry and fierce, and 
the scent of the lost prey lingered in his 
memory. 

He found the trail again and followed it to 
the edge of the forest. He crept to the brow 
of the hill and gazed down upon the village. 
The low, wide roofs were covered with snow. 
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Here and there a tree lifted its bare branches 
to the sky. All was silent and peaceful and 
white beneath the wintry sky. 

There were many cattle asleep in the barns 
and folds. Would he dare venture there ? He 
could creep in the shadow of the bushes to the 
nearest farm. A few leaps, a quick dash, and 
he could carry off a lamb in his strong, sharp 
teeth. 

Just then the moonlight burst through the 
clouds. Danger was in the soft light which 
made the scene so beautiful. It shone upon 
the gray wolf, and threw his shadow on the 
glistening snow. 

lie dares not venture nearer. The hunter 
with his gun may be in the village. 

Unless the clouds float once more across the 
face of the silvery moon, the gray wolf must 
steal softly back to his den in the forest. 



A STORY FOR A CHILD 

pifch pr8ps rSf ter crashed 

pressed b6 lat'gd weath'er warn'ing 

crouch'ing sdught shgl'ter ing 

Little one, come to my knee! 

Hark how the rain is pouring 
Over the roof, in the pitch-black night, 

And the wind in the woods a-roaring! 

Hush, my darling, and listen, 

Then pay for the story with kisses : 

Father was lost in the pitch-black night. 
In just such a storm as this is. 

High up on the lonely mountains. 

Where the wild men watched and waited ; 

Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated. 

The rain and the night together 

Came down, and the wind came after. 

Ill 
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Bending the props of the pine-tree roof 
And snapping many a rafter. 

I crept along in the darkness, 

Stunned and bruised and blinded — 

Crept to a fir with thickset boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 

There from the blowing and raining 
Crouching, I sought to hide me; 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down, beside me. 

Little one, be not frightened; 

I and the wolf together. 
Side by side, through the long, long night, 

Hid from the awful weather. 

His wet fur pressed against me ; 

Each of us warmed the other; 
Each of us felt in the stormy dark 

That beast and man was brother. 
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And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 

Each of us went from our hiding place, 
Forth in the wild wet morning. 

Darling, kiss me in payment! 

Hark how the wind is roaring: 
Father's house is a better place 

When the stormy rain is pouring ! 

Bayard Taylor. 
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A HALT IN THE OASIS 
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How glad these Arabs and their horses are 
to reach this oasis ! They have been traveling 
a long distance across the desert, while the hot 
sun beat down upon their heads. 

Their little caps do not protect them from 
the sun's rays, and their faces are dark with 
tan. 

How strangely these Arabs dress ! Their 
long garments hang loosely about them. 

There is no cool breeze to refresh them as 
they travel across the desert, no trees where 
they can rest in the shade. Sand and rocks 
are all about them. 

Sometimes a great wind comes blowing 
across the desert carrying sand in clouds. 
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The travelers see it in the distance and cover 
the heads of their horees, making them kneel 
down, while they draw their garments over 
their own faces and lie down on the sand. 

The terrible storm soon passes over them, 
but it often hides the track they are following, 
and they must wander along until they see 
some palm tree to guide them to an oasis. 

This is a well-known oasis. There is a 
watering place for the horses as well as the 
little pool, or spring, in the ground. 

It has a wall about it and great stone steps 
on which the travelers may rest. 

Other travelers are on their way to the oasis. 
The white horse hears them coming, and tosses 
his head and whinnies. He will know from 
their answer whether the coming horses are 
his friends. 

These are beautiful horses. They belong to 
rich merchants, for their trappings are very 
handsome. 
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The Arabs love their horses and are very 
proud of them. They give them the best of 
care. 

The black horse is reaching his head toward 
his master, who has taken his pipe out of his 
mouth to speak to him. What a gentle, kind 
face the horse has! 

I should like to mount him and go flying 
across the plain. I should be afraid to ride 
on the white horse- 
See how the horses are fastened. They can- 
not run away. 

Beyond the watering -place stands another 
horse. He has no rich trappings like the 
Arab horses, but he looks kind and faithful. 

He carries the baggage for the merchants 
and is driven by a slave. 

The Arab horses are very swift and their 
slender legs are strong. They love to run as 
a bird loves to fly. 
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THE YOUNG MUSICIAN 

tSl'gnt bar'bSr mgl'o dies faint prSg'rSss 

gen'iiis vi 6 Im' Qr'gan ist duke laio'yer 

strains s§rv'I§e tm'kling spm'St siir'geon 

in'stru ment per suad'Sd mu si'cian 

harp'si €h8rd 8p p6 gi'tion cul'tl vate 

There was once a little boy who loved music 
better than any other thing. He was born in 
1685, in the city of Halle, in Germany, and 
his name was Georg Handel- 

His father was a barber and surgeon, who 
cared nothing for music. 

Little Georg showed his talent when he 
was very young. He was constantly singing 
sweet melodies of his own, and could play 
simple airs. 

At first his parents were very proud of the 
little fellow and were astonished at what he 
was able to do, but after a while his father 
became troubled and dissatisfied. 
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''The boy will know nothing but music, 
and may become only a wandering singer ! " 
thought the father. '' I wish him to be a 
lawyer. I will put a stop to this everlasting 
music.'' 

Then the father sent every musical instru- 
ment out of the house. Georg missed them 
very much. His mind and soul were filled 
with sweet strains, which he hardly dared sing 
aloud. 

A kind aunt, who saw how the boy longed 
for some instrument, hid a little spinet in 
the attic, and told Georg that he might play 
upon it. Its tinkling notes were too faint to 
be heard in the rooms below. 

Night after night little Georg crept out of 
bed and stole up to the attic to play upon his 
dear spinet. Beautiful melodies floated on the 
empty air as his tiny fingers pressed the keys. 

The attic was not an empty place to this 
boy, but seemed filled with singing angels. 
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One night Georg was missed from his bed. 
The entire household started in search of him. 

His father, with his white hair flowing from 
beneath his cap, took a lantern and went from 
room to room. The mother, with her keys 
hanging from her belt, went with him and the 
servants followed. 

Finally they went up to the attic. What 
did they hear as they drew near the door? 
Faint strains, as of fairy music, floated upon 
the still air. 

The father threw open the heavy door and 
lifted his lantern high in the air. There, in 
his night clothes, sat his little son with both 
hands upon the keyboard of the spinet. 

He seemed like the very spirit of music, as 
he sat there all in white, with the light of the 
lantern shining on his face. 

Let us hope that his father allowed him to 
keep the spinet, and to play upon it without 
stealing away out of his bed. 
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When Georg was eight years old he went 
with his father to visit a relative who lived in 
the house of the duke. 

Georg became acquainted with the court 
musicians, and was a great favorite with them 
because of his genius and his sunny nature. 

One Sunday, after the service, the organist 
lifted him on the stool and told him he might 
play the church organ. 

Georg was filled with delight, and played 
so well that the duke, who happened to 
overhear him, asked who this wonderful child 
could be. 

The story of his love for music and his 
father's opposition was told to the duke. 

The duke sent for the father and persuaded 
him to allow his son to cultivate his wonderful 
talent. 

He also talked with little Georg, and filled 
his pockets with money. The boy was very 
happy when he learned of his father's consent. 
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The father kept his promise, and, on his 
return to Halle, placed the boy under a master, 
where he studied the organ, harpsichord, and 
violin. 

He also entered the high school, where he 
niade rapid progress. 

We cannot follow him further, but he became 
one of the greatest musicians in the world's 
history 




Engraved on wood by M. L. Brown 

George Washington 

After the painting by Faed 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 

cloth'Ing Vir gin'l a prSg'i dSnt VSr'non 

A raSr'i ca crea'ttires bSt'tle stiid'Ied 

mgas'tire c8mmand' proved bul'lgts 

sflr vev'gr Po to'mac fSm'i ly 

plSn ta'tjon Wash'Ing ton 

We all know who this is. We have seen 
George Washington's picture many times and 
know that he was one of the greatest men 
who ever lived. 

And yet he was once only a little boy. 

George Washington was born on a large 
farm, or plantation, in Virginia. 

On each side of the old-fashioned house 
were green fields and meadows. 

Not far away flowed a large river called the 
Potomac. 

No one lived near them. They could travel 
for miles and never see a house nor meet a 
person. 
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George was not lonely. He had his brothers 
and sisters, and his father had horses, dogs, 
and cattle, which were better than all the toys 
in the biggest toy store yon ever saw. 

This was many years ago, for George 
Washington was born in the year 1732. 

There were no railroads in those days, and 
all traveling was done on horseback or in 
little boats up the rivers. 

The forests were deep and wild and there 
were wolves, bears, and other wild animals 
which might spring out at any time. 

There were Indians living in the forests and 
they were not always friendly to the white 
men. 

George played out in the fields and woods, 
and became a strong, happy boy. 

He had a pony of his own, whose name 
was Hero, but before many years he could 
ride any horse on the plantation, jumping over 
fences and across streams. 
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He seemed afraid of nothing, and soon 
learned to fire a gun as well as to shoot with 
a bow and arrow. 

But best of all, he was fearless and brave to 
speak the truth and do what he thought was 
right. 

Augustine Washington, George's father, died 
when the boy was about eleven years old, and 
his mother, Mary Washington, took charge of 
the plantation and of her children. 

She could not buy clothing at the stores, as 
mothers can do now, but she spun and wove 
the wool from the sheep, and knit stockings 
and made clothing for herself and family. 

George loved his mother and helped her in 
many ways. He studied hard and learned to 
be a surveyor, so that he could measure land 
and earn money for her. 

He wished to go to sea, and when he was 
fourteen years old a captain agreed to take 
him on his ship, but when the time came for 
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the ship to sail his mother did not wish him 
to go. 

George was much disappointed, but it proved 
the best thing for him and for our country. 

When he was sixteen he was sent to measure 
a great forest. He had to work hard all day. 

When night came he slept in a little tent, or 
rolled himself in a blanket and lay under the 
stars beside his camp fire. 

He had only the wild creatures of the forest 
or the Indians for company. 

This out-of-door life made him strong, and 
he grew tall and handsome. 

Three years later the French and Indians 
began to fight about some land. 

George Washington was known to be a wise 
and brave young man, who could shoot well, 
and he was chosen to take command of the 
Virginian troops. 

He was sent by the governor to drive the 
French away from the forts. He traveled 
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hundreds of miles on horseback and showed 
so much courage that he was put at the head 
of all the Virginian forces. 

He would ride his horse all over the battle- 
field, cheering and directing his soldiers, while 
the bullets whistled all about him. 

When the war was over Washington married 
a lovely lady named Martha Custis, and they 
went to Mount Vernon to live. 

For nearly twenty years Washington lived 
the life of a rich farmer. 

He had no children, but two little relatives, 
George and Nellie Custis, lived with him. 

When the great war with England began 
Washington was chosen to be commander in 
chief of all the armies. 

He rode on horseback all the way to Cam- 
bridge, where he was to take command of the 
American armies. 

The soldiers were drawn up in companies 
upon the Common, and crowds of men, women, 
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and children stood about, eagerly watching for 
this brave soldier who was to save his country. 

Washington rode beneath an elm tree, which 
is still standing, took off his hat, and raised 
his shining sword. 

Cannon were fired and all the people 
cheered. They believed in him, and the 
soldiers were ready to follow him. 

After seven years of suffering and trouble 
the victory was won, and Washington went 
back to Mount Vernon to live. 

He had not been there long when the people 
made him their President, the first President of 
the United States. 

The people loved him, and he was as faith- 
ful, and wise, and good as he had been from 
the time he was a little boy. 

** First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen." 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 



A key to the symbols most of which are used in this Reader to indicate 
the pronunciation of the more difficult words. 



& as in fate 


I. VO 

& as in c&re 


WELS 

1 


\ 

as in idea 


oo as in food 


& '* sen&te 


6 »» 


mete 


I 


" It 


d5 


" f56t 


& »» fftt 


* " 


^vent 


I 


" sir 


ii 


'* use 


a »» arm 


6 '* 


mSt 





" old 


ft 


** ftnite 


a *» all 


e *♦ 


h§r 


6 


" 6bey 


a 


" iip 


a '' ask 


i »» 


ice 


6 


** not 


t 


" ffir 



a = 5 as in what 
6 = a ** th§re 
T = e " girl 
o = oo ** move 



II. EQUIVALENTS 
o = d6 ais in wolf 
6 = ii ** son 
6 = a ** hdrse 
u = oo ** rule 



VI = do as in pull 
y = i "fly 
y = I " baby 



III. CONSONANTS 

Only the most difficult consonants in this Reader are marked with diacrit- 
ical signs. The following table may prove useful to the teacher for reference 
and for blackboard work. 



9 = s as m mi^e 

•e or c (unmarked) = k as in €all 
€h = k as in school 

ch (unmarked) ** child 



g like j 


** cage 


g (hard) 


" pt 


n = ng 


" Ink 


t!r 


»' th6m 



th (unmarked) 


as in thin 


ph = f 




phantom 


s = z 




Is 


z (like s sonant) 




zone 


qu (unmarked) 




quite 


J = gz 




e]cact 


X (unmarked) = 


ks »* 


vex 



Certain vowels, as a and e, when obscured and turned toward the neutral 
sound, are marked thus, a, e. Silent letters are italicized. 
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al'der 


bwild 


c6m mand' 


do'ry 


an'chgr 


bui'iets 


cSn'stant If 


dmios 


Sri'i malg 


bflrst'mg 


cook'ing 


duke 


anMl 


bug'ied 


cSt'tage 


ea'ger 


ark 


baVter 


crac'kling 


gn dure' 


balloon' 


cac'tiis 


crashed 


gn tire'ly 


bar 


canalg' 


crea'ttires 


gs cape' 


bar'ber 


cSt'tle 


crSsts 


gx'ile 


bare 


9er'tain 


crSp'ping 


gx plore' 


bat'tle 


chaptered 


crouched 


faint 


beodg 


chgr'rieg 


crouch'ing 


fair 


beast 


chew'ing 


ciids 


faith'ful 


bS lat'gd 


chtirch 


cul'ti vate 


false'hobd 


bSl'loMJS 


9ir'ciis 


dan'dS li on 


fam'i ly 


b6 y8nd' 


clSv'er 


dgath 


fash'ion 


biack'smith 


cHngg 


dS file' 


f a'vgr ite 


blSn'kgt 


cloth'mg 


dgl'Icate 


fgar 


blast 


cliiraps 


dgpth 


ferng 


breeze 


colt 


dgs'grt 


field 


brts'flmg 


c51'um bine 


dis'tan9e 


fier9e 


bub'bleg 


c6m&ed 


dSn'key 


fi'ery 
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fi'nallj^ 


gnsLYled 


in'tgrgsted 


mgr'chant 


fit^ 


grain 


In ter f ereg' 


mis'chief 


flat 


guide 


is'land 


mit'tgng 


fleet 


gun 


j8iay 


mo'tion 

(8h) 


flQat'Ing 


hari6i(; 


jofir'ney 


moun'tam 


flute 


barter 


jtig 


mouth 


fliit'tgred 


hSin'mer 


king 


mu si'cian 


fOam 


har'bgr 


kifch'gn 


must 


foamed 


har'ngssed 


Aneel'mg 


nails 


fSg 


harp'sl €h8rd 


la'bQr 


ngck 


fSr'eig'n 


har'rotd? 


la^e 


nib'ble 


foun'taYn 


h'ar'vSst 


ISg'gmg 


none 


frail 


hsLuled 


lat«;'yer 


nflrse 


fngnds 


heat 


la'zlly 


o'asis 


inght'en 


heelg 


least 


o'cean 


frSl'Ic 


helm 


Igath'er 


8p p6 si'tion 

(sh) 


gar'ment 


hoist'gd 


Igop'grds 


or'gan 1st 


gate 


ASn'est 


Im'gered 


pS.ir 


gSth'gr 


hSrns 


loads 


pal'S,9 gg 


gSn'ius 

(y) 


howl 


loose 


palm 


ggnjtiaiis 


hilm/ble 


maid 


pafch'gg 


glid'mg 


hur raA' 


meal 


-psbw 


glimpse 


hiir'ried 


mgas'ure 

(zh) 


per haps' 


gl5ss'y 


in'stru ment 


mgl'6 dies 


per suad'gd 


glow; 


in t6nd' 


nie ow' 


pi Sz'za 
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ptn'9Si5 


reap 


shglf 


stgad'fast 


pT^ch 


reap'Sr 


shgrtgring 


stSrm 


ptteh'Sr 


reedg 


shoeg 


straing 


plSn taction 

(8h) 


reef 


sil'ver 


stray 


play'mat6S 


rgs'ctie 


sim'ple 


stream 


plow 


ripe 


sm'gle 


strgngth 


plum^g 


rip'pleg 


sink 


strgfched 


p8p'pieg 


rip'plmg 


sleeveg 


strlp'gd 


pow'dSr y 


roar 


slgn'dgr 


stud'Ied 


prgg'i dSnt 


rogwe 


s%At'gst 


stCir'dy 


prSssed 


roof 


smglZ 


stir'geon 


pr6 va^l' 


rope 


snakes 


siir vey'8r 


pre^ 
prin'9gs5 


riib'ber 


snafch'eg 


swift 


riish'gg 


snuf/ 


tai'gnt 


prSg'rgss 


rus'fled 


soap 


tasks 


pr8ps 


sat'is fied 


soar'tng 


tSs'selg 


prg tgct' 


scar'lgt 


sought 


tempt'mg 


proved 


scgnt 


sound 


tgr'ri ble 


prow 


s€hoon'er 


spar'kle 


thank'ful 


pump 


scriib&ed 


spar'kling 


thSfched 


quSs'tions 


scrubg 


sparks 


th6m 


raf'te? 


sS'crgt 


sptn'gt 


throne 


rak'Ing 


s5rv'i9e 


spl&shed 


thrush 


rSrs'cal 


sgv'gr ^1 


splgn'dgr 


ti'dy 


rgad'y 


shear 


spSt'tgd 


tied 
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tln'kllng 


truth 


walZg 


whis'fling 


«nts 


tum'bk 


wam'Ing 


whole 


tl'ny 


twig 


weak 


wick'Sd 


t8ng§ 


use'ful 


wea'ry 


wtck'er 


tdolg 


vai'ky 


wgath'gr 


wind'mg 


tow'Sr 


vSn'ish gs 


wSst'ern 


wind'mil/ i 


ti^k 


v6n'tur6 


wharf 


wolf 


trazl 


vgs'sSl 


wheel'bar row won'der 


trilp'pTngg 


vil'lagg 


whm'nies 


world i 


trgad 


vine 


whisk'ers 


wov'en 


trSas'ures 


vi o lin' 


whls'pered 


ygn'der 


trgm'blmg 


voy'age 


whis'fle 


yoke 


trips 


wad'ing 






A mer'i ca 


Fran'9is 


Jean 


Pai^l 


An iigtte' 


Ger'ma ny 


Ma'rife 


Po to'mac 


Ar'ab 


Hans 


Mar'it 


Ro'sa 


Ar'ras 


Han'sgl 


Mm'na 


Swe'den 


Bet'ty 


He'brew 

(u) 


Mir'iam 


Ver'non 


Dal'by 


Hil'da 


Mo'ses 


Virgtn'ia. . 


Duteh 


HSl'land 


O'laf " 


v6^ 

Wash'mg ton . . 


Fan'chon 


In'ga 


Os'car 





ir 



imm^^^^mwm 





l^lt 



S&5^B8SSm^^^Bi8i 



